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Every Other Sunday. 


TOMMY DOT’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


[Christmas will be here so soon that it is well to think 
of what we will do for others at ‘‘the blessed time.”’ 
The Editor commends this humble story to all his read- 
ers. Let them all go and do as Tommy Dot’s little 
master did. — Ep1ror.] 


=j/E was the funniest little fellow you 
ever saw. Eyes black and shining 
like beads; little pointed ears that 
always stood erect on the top of his 
head; a little dark body constantly 
in motion, except that when suddenly surprised 
he would stand stock still a moment with one fore 
paw raised, — this was Tommy Dot. 

Tommy was a little terrier, not one of the very 
smooth kind, not at all like Spruce, the black- 
and-tan that lived opposite in the Sprague 
mansion. 

Oh, no; Tommy Dot turned up his nose at 
Spruce, and seemed to spurn the looks of his 
shining sides. Besides not being very smooth, 
the hair somehow did n’t grow as thickly as it 
should on Tommy Dot’s back; but he was such a 
rough-and-tumble little fellow that Artie Snow, 
his young master, used to say that Tommy never 
kept still long enough for the hair to grow any 
way. 

But Tommy had good times! It seemed as if 
he would say, if a little dog could talk, “What 
do I care how I look, if only I can have all the 
fun I want?” And the way those little black 
heels would scamper through the house and 
around the yard, Grandpa Snow used to say, 
when he came for a visit, actually made him 
dizzy. 

At the foot of the yard was a little place where 
the fence had worn away, and Cook declared she 
saw the end of Tommy’s tail disappearing through 
the bit of broken fence fifty times a day. Yet 
Cook liked the brisk little fellow, and in fact 
everybody liked him. 

Christmas was coming; and Artie Snow, like 
all other little boys at the glad time, was wonder- 
ing what he would have for presents, and how he 
would pass the day. The Sunday before Christ- 
mas, in Sunday-school, Artie’s teacher said she 
thought every one ought to try to do something 
to make some one else happy when Christmas 
came, because it was the Christ-day, the day 
when Jesus Christ came to the earth as a little 
child ; and Christ pleased not himself, but lived 
for others, and ‘‘ went about doing good.” 

Artie thought the matter over a little, wishing 
vaguely that Wirtie Klem, a little German boy in 
his class at school, would get well before Christmas 
day, and would have a good dinner. But Wirtie’s 
folks were very poor, and he had been sick a 
long time. 

Children do not like to think of sickness and 
poverty and such doleful things; so Artie tried 
to forget about Wirtie, only he really wished he 
might get well, and have a good Christmas 
dinner. 

Such beautiful Christmas presents as Artie had! 
There was a sled from Grandpa Snow; a soft, 
lovely pair of both leggins and mittens that 
Grandma knit with her own dear old hands; 
picture-books from Papa and Mamma; a great 
box of candy; a jack-knife, — the first jack-knife 
of his life, —and a delightful big ball of strong 
red twine. 

‘“My! a jack-knife and a whole ball of 
string!’’ said Artie. ‘* What is there left for a 
feller to wish for?”’ 


They had dinner in good season, because 
Grandpa and Grandma Snow, who came to spend 
the day, wanted to get home before it grew dark. 
So the rich soup, the plump turkey, nice vege- 
tables, sauces, jelly, pudding, pies, fruits, and 
coffee, —all had been enjoyed, and dinner was 
over, while still early in the afternoon. 

Artie was feeling a little tired and sleepy as he 
walked to the window, and there was Cook giving 
Tommy Dot a splendid dinner for any little dog. 
Such lots of turkey-bones, with plenty of nice 
meat on them, too! And what did Cook do but 
pour a great cupful of chicken soup over the 
whole delicious mess! 

But Artie opened wide his eyes with astonish- 
ment at what Tommy Dot did the moment Cook 
went into the house. He just pushed the plate 
into a corner, and off he went with a bone in his 
mouth as fast as his little legs could carry him. 
Artie stood still, wondering what Tommy could 
mean by leaving such a dinner as that. All at 
once back came ‘Tommy, and with him the lank- 
est, meanest-looking little pup Artie thought he 
had ever seen. But after the pup was through 
the hole in the fence, Tommy still seemed wait- 
ing for another guest; and then in crawled a 
little half-starved, forlorn baby of a kitten, who 
looked as if she had been chased and scratched 
and scared until she was only half alive. 

“Oh, ho! a little ragged beggar of a cat!”’ 
laughed Artie. “A pup and a kitten for a 
Christmas party, as I’m a little living chap!” 
And off he ran to call Mamma to come and see 
Tommy’s company, as all three began peacefully 
lapping and munching the good dinner. 

Spruce, from the Sprague house opposite, came 


sniffing around, and wanted to join the party ;_ 


but the way Tommy Dot rushed at him for com- 
ing where he had n’t been invited sent Spruce 
home in a terrible hurry, and he didn’t dare even 
so much as peep at them through the fence 
again. 

Mamma laughed very heartily at Tommy’s 
guests. But after a while Artie began to think 
and to think; and the more he thought, the more 
sober he grew. At last he went to his mamma 
and said, —- 

“Mamma, if I wanted to, wouldn’t you let 
me go see Wirtie Klem a little while? And, 
Mamma, could n’t you spare a slice of turkey and 
some of the other goodies that were left from 
dinner for Wirt? I’Il put in part of my candy. 
He ’s been awful sick, but now he’s gettin’ 
better; but they ’re dretful poor, and I s’pose 
some jelly would taste elegant to the poor little 
feller.” 

Mrs. Snow said she was sorry she had n’t 
thought of it herself, and added, — 

“Certainly, Artie, I ’Il put up a basketful 
gladly, and so send enough for all to have a taste 
of Christmas cheer.” ; 

And Grandma, who was about going, said: 
“ Bless your dear heart, my boy, that is a beautiful 
thing for you to do; makes Grandma think of the 
dear Christ, who went about doing good.’’ 

When Artie came home he looked as happy as 
a little king. 

“Oh, Mamma,” he cried, “I just wish you 
could ’a seen Wirtie’s eyes when his mother 
began taking the things out of that basket; they 
kept growing bigger ’n bigger till they were as 
large as — as English walnuts.’’ 

“ Oh, no,’’ said Mamma, “I think not quite as 
large as that.” 

“Well, they was almost,” persisted Artie. 
“And what do you think? I happened to look 
round after I’d been in the room a few moments, 


and there in a corner sat Tommy Dot, as still as 
a mouse and just as sober. He’d got all through 
with his Christmas party, and had wiggled into 
the Klems’s house somehow without my knowing 
it. Oh, isn’t he the cunning little sinner? ” 
“But Mamma,” Artie went on, “I should n’t 
thought ’bout goin’ to see Wirtie at all if it 
had n’t been for Tommy; and isn’t it funny I 


‘should learn something from my little dog?” | 


Mamma said, ‘No, Artie, not: so very funny 
after all. We often could learn lessons — good, 
useful ones, too—from the animals. 
Tommy showed you a very plain and simple duty 
to-day.” 

“Why, Mamma, it wasn’t a bit like ‘duty,’” 
said Artie. .“ I don’t ’xactly like ‘duties ;’ I guess 
boys never do; but it was so elegant to see poor 
Wirt’s eyes light up so, and his little sister’s, too. 
I wish I could do something kind to somebody 
every day.” 

“You feel the pleasure, dear child,” replied 
Mamma Snow, “ which people almost always feel 
in trying to help others. The Bible says, “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive;” and you 
feel very happy this Christmas evening, because 
you have tasted of the blessedness of striving to 
be Christ-like, and do some little good. We 
won’t forget the Klems, but will try to help them 
from time to time.”’ 

“And when Wirtie is. better, I have promised 
to take him out on my new sled,” said Artie. 

“That is right,” said Mamma; “only you 
must n’t forget it when Wirtie really is better.” 

Just then Tommy Dot raced into the room, and 
went and hid in a corner. 

‘¢Oh, come here, you sly little rogue!” ex- 
claimed Artie. “I’ve had the happiest Christ- 
mas of my life, because you made me think of 
what my Sunday-school teacher said, and I want 
to wish you a Merry Christmas, Tommy Dot. 
No, you need n’t blink those solemn little eyes, 
and make b’lieve you don’t know a thing about 
it. I’ve begun doing good, and I mean to keep 
right on; and I like you awfully, you little rascal, 
if you have n’t got but one hair on your queer 
little body where you ought to have two.” 


AN EVENING HOME. 
BY LUCY BAER. 


One rainy Sunday evening I was sitting by a 
beautiful grate-fire in the library. As I watched 
the flames leap and sparkle, as if in a mad chase 
as to which should get up the chimney first, I 
heard footsteps on the stairs, and knew I was to 
dream no longer; for just then three little elves 
burst into the room, — Roland, Frank, and little 
William, all clamoring for a story. 

“ Just one story,’’ said Roland. 

‘A great long one, Sister Lucy,’’ said Frank. 

Little William in the meantime had climbed 
up into my lap, and putting his arms round my 
neck, said, coaxingly, — 

“Tell us about the poor little children at the 
Evening Home. Do, that’s a dear sister! ’’ 

What could I do with such dear little pleaders? 
And so I commenced my story. 

“Tittle brothers,’’ said I, “you all know what 
a home is, for you have had the pleasure and 
comfort of one ever since you were born, — how 
every one loves and cares for you, and everything 
is done for your happiness. Well, once upon a 
time, as all good stories commence, a little party 
of ladies and gentlemen came together and formed 
a home for the poor little waifs of the street, — 


I think’ 


only this was an evening home, so that the chil- 
dren might be kept away from the streets and 
from bad companions. The ladies went to work 
and soon had a nice place for the boys to meet. 
And such a place! It seemed like fairy-land to 
the boys, —a nice large room, airy and cheerful, 
with a beautiful red carpet and a glowing fire. 
There were lovely pictures all around the room, 
and nice chairs to sit upon. Study lamps hung 
from the ceiling, and beneath them were put 
tables on which the children could play games if 
they liked. But best of all was the piano, which 
stood in one corner of the room, and the library. 

“Some good ladies offered to come and read to 
the boys on certain evenings of the week. To 
encourage the boys to come, and so as not to make 
them feel that it was a charity, a small sum —I 
think three cents a week — was charged, and they 
could have coffee and rolls each night. One night 
I was invited to come up and visit the Home, and 
was utterly amazed when I arrived to find some 
seventy boys had been coming to the Home. My 
dear little brothers, it would have delighted you 
to have seen the happy faces of these little lads, 
and their efforts to be good boys and to come to 
the Home neat and clean. I was surrounded the 
minute I got there, and eagerly petitioned for a 
story. ‘They are so eager to learn, and so grate- 
ful to any one who will help and amuse them, if 

only for a few minutes. Little groups were scat- 
tered all over the room, some playing checkers, 
some dominoes, while others gathered around 
ladies who were reading to them from some of the 
nice books in the library. I noticed some fine- 
looking boys in the corners by themselves, poring 
over copies of the ‘St. Nicholas’ and ‘ Harper’s.’ 
I sat down by one bright-faced child, and after 
talking with him, I found that he had no home 
but a poor, miserable room in a garret, and very 
often had n’t anything to eat. I asked him if he 
would like some Thanksgiving dinner, for it was 
the day before Thanksgiving. He brightened up 
and said, ‘ Would n’t I, though!’ But in a little 
while his face clouded over and he looked very 
wistful; and on my asking him what was the 
matter, he said, ‘Please, ma’am, might n’t Jimmy 
come to?’ Jimmy proved to be his little brother, 
and I told them both to come along. The next 
day two happier looking children never left any 
one’s door. ‘Truly a very little will make a child 
happy, my brothers ! 

“ Well, to continue my story, while I waited, 
still talking to my Thanksgiving lad, one of 
the managers asked me if I would like to see the 
Manual Training School. The school is in the 
basement of the building, and is under the charge 
of competent teachers. Any lad, if he shows 
talent and aptitude, can enter the school. The 
children model in clay, carve in wood, and draw 
in pen-and-ink. They all sit at long tables, each 
department having separate tables. Some beauti- 
ful work is done here by these little children, and 
is sold, and the money given to those who do the 
work.”’ 

Roland here said, “Sister Lucy, aren’t the 
girls to have anything ?” 

“Indeed, yes, my dear. The little girls are 
taught to sew, and little colored children are 
taught to become good men and women. 

“ There has lately been added still another class 
for girls, and that is a Cooking School. The 
girls all wear neat white caps and aprons, and 
we hope will soon become little queens of’ the 
kitehen. It is a noble and good work, and has 
succeeded beyond all expectations. The children 
flock to the school, and one can see improvement 
very soon.” 


Every Other Slag 


Frank sighed and said, “How much better 
ought we to do who have so much!” 

“Tf it would not be for this lovely home, these 
poor creatures might be in the streets to-night 
in all this storm, without shelter and care. Dear 
brothers, when you feel angry and think every- 
thing is going wrong, remember the boys who 
have n’t any home.” 


[The home described is the ‘‘ Evening Home”’’ con- 
nected with the First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. ] 


LETTERS TO THE “VIM CLUB.” 
No. 11. 
By Boat, Coach, and Rail. 


Ir was a chilly, foggy morning when we went on 
board the boat. The fog was so thick we could not 
see many of the pretty towns, although it lifted a 
little when the bridge at Stanstad—a very queer 
affair — was raised to let us pass through. 

When we reached Alpnacht we were envied by 
all our fellow-passengers, and complimented by 
some, for securing our seats in the coupé; even our 
jolly, stout driver told us we were in luck. A great 
many women and children came to see us off, bring- 
ing for sale dainty willow baskets filled with fruit, 
— delicious peaches, large pears, and fine grapes. 

You will wish to know something about the 
coupé. The coach is like a very large Tally-ho, 
with a little: bay-window attachment under the 
driver’s seat, which is entirely enclosed in glass, 
and separated from the passengers. Our coupé 
had a little table in front on which we placed our 
tiny baskets of fruit. When we paused to change 
horses or rest, the driver would help us out of our 
high room by putting some steps at the door. 

In a short time all were stowed away, either in 


-our Jarge coach or smaller carriages behind, and 


away we whirled over the famous Briinig Pass. 
We left Alpnacht at 9.15 a.m., and went on higher 
and higher up the mountain sides, arriving in time 
for a one o’clock dinner at the Golden Lion. After 
dinner we bowled away again, the views growing 
finer and finer. Our strong bay horses had been 
exchanged for equally strong grays, and our jolly 
driver left us at the Lion D’or. Some of the gentle- 
men rested themselves by walking up some of the 
steepest places ; and one kind Englishman frequently 
put a pretty flower in at our coupé window. 

I want to bear testimony just here to the uniform 
courtesy of the Englishmen we met. In London, 
on the trains, boats, and coaches they not only were 
civilly polite, but thoughtful and kind, and never 
tired of hearing about America and its wonders. 
This was quite different from the stories usually 
told of them by travellers, and I am glad to admit 
that I was most agreeably disappointed. 

At Lake Sarnen, where we had a drive of four 
and a half miles on the border of the lake, our 
driver informed us that we were 1,558 feet above 
the sea; at Lake Lungern, 2,165 feet; while at the 
highest point we were 38,579 feet. How can I de- 
scribe that lovely drive to Meiringen, down and down 
and around and around into the beautiful valley 
with the glorious Alps everywhere in view. For 
six entire miles it was so beautiful that it reminded 
me of a dream-garden [I once saw when under the 
influence of ether. 

‘Madame is very weary,” said the driver, as he 
concluded a story connected with a little house on 
the mountain; “she looks tired.” 

Yes, I was weary, but nevertheless sorry when 
we reached Brienz and went on board the boat for 
Interlaken. As my friend wished to remain one 
night at Grisbach Falls, we landed all too soon and 
ascended a little railroad, which is run by water- 
power to take passengers and their luggage up to 
the hotel. The Falls are not nearly as fine as some 
I have seen at home; still, they were very pretty, 
with the little bridges crossing them at different 
points up the mountain side. 


At the hotel our rooms adjoined those of a count- 
ess; but I was more interested in a young gentle- 
man whose mother introduced herself to ask some 
questions about America. This young gentleman 
had secured two degrees at Christ Church, Oxford, 
and was consequently a Don, with liberty to study 
and travel seven years. He was coming to America, 
and anticipated much pleasure. His polite and 
tender attentions to his mother proved him worthy 
of all honor, and reminded me of a young man who 
belongs to our Clnb. In the evening we all went 
out to see the Falls illuminated with colored lights, 
I prefer Nature’s adornment. The next morning 
we took the steamer once more for Boéeningen, 
stopping on our way at several little towns on the 
Lake. At Boeningen we went direct to Interlaken 
by train. After a short rest we went out for a view 
of the Jungfrau mountain which is most beauti- 
ful from Interlaken. Just before sunset, the land- 
lord of our hotel told me we could see it best from 
our own balcony ; and there we went, sketch-book 
in hand, and remained until late in the evening. 
I can only tell you that large clouds of neutral 
tint touched with crimson covered the heavens, 
while the Jungfrau was fairly wrapped in a veil of 
palest pink. 

The next morning I hurried out to the balcony 
without waiting to dress, and saw the mountain 
with a cloud-cap on her head. During the day we 
hired a carriage to visit the Falls of Lauterbrunnen 
and Staubrach. The drive among the mountains 
and by the river was more satisfactory than the 
Falls. Nearly all the mountains had little Swiss 
chalets perched upon them, while little children 
with flowers and laces to sell were constantly com- 
ing to our carriage. At many points on the road- 
way stout men were stationed with Alpine horns, 
which they would blow if paid for it. At one place 
the entire family were having their picnic dinner, 
and the father dropped his portion to seize his horn 
when he saw us approaching. All the children of 
the poorer classes in Germany and Switzerland have 
old faces; there is nothing childlike about them. 
Crowds of children hover about the carriages when 
the hotel is reached, and follow you through the 
fields to Lauterbrunnen asking a guide’s pay, al- 
though the way is plainly marked. 

On our return drive “we paused to look at the 
River Liitschine. There are two of the name, one 
white and the other black; this one was white, and 
looked like milk-and-water. The current was very 
rapid. I had been very anxious to see a real glacier, 
and my wish was now gratified as I saw them on 
the Wetterhorn and the Jungfrau. I also expressed 
a desire to see some chamois living, and fleet as 
hunters describe them ; and just as we reached the 
town I saw two young ones which some hunters 
had taken alive. They were innocent-looking creat- 
ures, and I wondered how any one could kill them 
after one glance of their pretty eyes. 

As Lauterbrunnen is seven and one half miles from 
Interlaken, over a mountain road, we had a very 
pleasant drive for a September afternoon, and were 
quite content to sit on our balcony and write letters 
home. 

To-morrow we again start on our travels to Dar- 
lingen, and then for a sail on the Lake of Thun. 

Good-by until our next steamer. 


Your President, 


Kate Tannatr Woops. 


Tue hills are dearest which our childish feet 

Have climbed the earliest; and the streams most 
sweet 

Are ever those at which our young lips drank, 

Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy bank. 

Midst the cold, dreary sea-watch, Home’s hearth- 
light 

Shines round the helmsman, plunging through the 
night; ; 

And still, with inward eye, the traveller sees 

In close, dark, stranger streets his native trees. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Our Letter-do0x. 


THE answer to the enigma received from Roland 
Carter Bar is correct. We should like a letter 
from Master Bar. As he lives in Philadelphia, 
we think he must have something to tell us of that 
interesting city. We shall soon have some Bible 
Questions about animals. Cannot some of our 
readers look up the birds mentioned in the Bible, 
and also tell us what birds are found in Palestine ? 
We should especially like to receive letters from 
those who look up the Bible Questions, that we 
may know how many are interested. 


ENIGMA XI. 


My first is in pride; 

My second is in side; 

My third is in neat ; 

My fourth is in feet; 

My fifth is in tow ; 

My sixth is in row; 

My seventh is in tear ; 

My eighth is in fear. 

My whole, to tell you I am glad, 
They named in 1776 our flag. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of twenty-two letters. 

My 21, 7, 3, 18, 8, is a bird we see in the spring. 

My 11, 4, 19, 14, is a place where metals are 
obtained. 

My 6, 2, 18, 16, is a part of a shoe. 

My 17, 12, 18, 13, is something “ Uncle Sam” 
brings us. 

My 15, 10, 20, is a large body of water. 

My 9, 1, 22, is something cooks do. 

My 5, 7, 8, 15, 16, we should all try to be. 

My whole is the name of my school. 

KE. Miriam Turrs, age ten years. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of thirty-three letters. 

My 15, 22, 30, 18, 32, 12, 3, 5, 18, 17, 9, is a fort 
captured by the Americans in 1775. 

My 14, 11, 16, 1, 82, — 25, 21, 21, 8, 32, is the name 
of the general who captured it. 

My 26, 9, 6,—15, 38, 32, 11, 7, is the day and 
month on which it was captured. 

My 1, 4, 32, 19, 21, 28, was a traitor to his country. 

My 1, 32, 20, 10, 24, was a British general shot as 
a spy. 

My 2, 19, 32, 29, 11, 13, 10, —2, 27, 10, 5, 31, 26, 
25, 80, 28, —the names of the two vessels which 
took part in a naval contest in Virginia waters in 
1862. 

My whole is a proverb. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 6. 
RUSSIAN RIDDLES. 
III. Snow. IV. Thunder and lightning. 
Enigma IX. Set a watch, O Lord, before my 


mouth. Keep the door of my lips. 
Enigma X. Rose. 


SQUARE-WORD PUZZLE. 
FEAR 
ELLA 


ALMS 
RASP 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


12. See Matt. xxv. 1-14. 

13. See Matt. xxvii. 57-61. 

14. See Mark i. 21, 29, 38, 34. 
15. See John x. 7. 

16. See John xviii. 15-19, 25-28. 


RUSSIAN RIDDLES. 
V. 


ALTHOUGH everybody likes me, before I am used 
Iam put in the fire, beaten, andimprisoned. I pass 
through a thousand hands, and yet lose none of my 
value. 

VI 
_ TeLu me the name of the teacher who gives les- 
sons to everybody without being asked for them 
and without pay, and who teaches even the oldest, 
but who is seldom listened to. 


K. H. 
For Youngest Weavers. 
FRISKY. 
BY DOROTHY D. 
WONDER if there 


is another little lamb 
as cunning as Frisky 
in the whole world ! ” 
exclaims Ruth, as 
she lovingly watches 
the gambols of her 
pet; and surely he 
merits her fond 
praise, for he has many a pleasing trait to 
win the heart of his little mistress. 

Frisky was sent to the children when a 
very little lamb; and a bottle having a rub- 
ber stopper was also sent, with word to give 
him plenty of milk, if they wanted him to 
grow fat. The next day, at an early hour, 
it was discovered he had already been fed 
Jive times, so eager were the children to 
devote themselves to him, and so pleased 
with his eagerness to get the milk. 

‘¢' Your lamb will burst,” Papa said; and 
though, when this alarmed them, they were 
assured it was not to be taken quite literally, 
they were advised to be regular with him, 
as they were required to be with their own 
meals and lunches. 

And grow he did, so fast they could 
almost see it. By and by he commenced 
to nibble a little in the grass, but liked his 
bottle of milk just as well at first. Soon 
however, he began to care more for the 
grass, and less for the bottle; and it was 
not long before he disdained it altogether. 
Frisky was no longer a baby. 

But how he did like to run and frolic with 
the children! They would run the length 
of the piazza, and he after them ; and when 
they dashed down the steps at the end, he 
would take a little leap into the air, —al- 
most turning a somersault sometimes, — 
and scamper after them as fast as he could 
go, to their great delight. One day he 
jumped over the railing, so eager was he 
to get some tempting morsel held out to 
him; and this was considered such a great 
feat, that Mamma must be found and told 
of it, and brought out to see him do it a 
second time. But after that he preferred 
the steps, and could not be induced to re- 
peat the performance. 

Frisky wants to keep so close to the 


children when running about that he will 
sometimes push them over, which raises 
many a merry laugh; and, like Mary’s little 
lamb, wherever the children are he is ** sure 
to go,’”’—even into the house. But the 
summer cottage is only big enough for the 
children, not for their many pets and fol- 
lowers ; so he has to go out again, and then 
he will call to them plaintively outside the 
screen-door or window. 

When any of the children go for a drive, 
Frisky wants to follow, and many a time 
has to be brought back, if the distance 
would be too great. One day Mamma and 
all the children had started for the next 
town, when just ahead of them down the 
street rushed Frisky. What was to be done? 
After going a little way, they spied a neigh- 
bor’s boy, and Mamma said, ‘‘ Now you 
children keep perfectly still, and not let the 
lamb know you are here, and I will ask 
Percy to take him back with him.” So 
they all kept quiet, but four heads were 
thrust anxiously out of the carriage as soon 
as they had passed, to see what the lamb 
would do; and Frisky, not suspecting all 
his little playmates were going the other 
way, went contentedly home. If they are 
going a short distance, he is sometimes 
allowed to go; and the carriage may be 
seen going down the street with the little 
white lamb on one side, and their great 
black dog on the other. ; 

But the children’s pony carriage Frisky 


deems it his special privilege to follow; and © 


he will go quite as fast as the pony, at in- 
tervals leaping and jumping into the air. 

When the children are not at home the 
lamb is very lonesome, and will run about 
calling for them. One afternoon he had 
missed them, when, hearing: a merry shout 
come from a neighbor’s hammock, he lo- 
cated the children by the sound, and ran 
leaping and frisking over to them. 

One thing that amuses the children, is 
his trying to bite their hats, sack-buttons, 
ete.; and one of their older hats is com- 
pletely scalloped round the edge, where 
Frisky has bitten pieces out of it. He will 
come along when they are sitting down at 
their play, and have a bite out of their hat 
before they know he is near. 

The baby shows almost more affection 
for Frisky than any of the others, and often 
is seen with both arms round the lamb’s 
neck. And when he wakes in the morning, 
or goes up to bed at night, and’ hears 
Frisky’s ‘‘baa, baa” out of doors, he will 
say, ‘‘ Lammie call me;” and going to the 
window in his little night-dress, will answer, 
‘* Yes, lammie ; yes, lammie.” 

All the children’s pets are kind, gentle. 
and affectionate, and I think one reason is 
because the children are thoughtful, kind, 
and gentle with them. 

The newest pet is the little Shetland 
pony; and perhaps sametimes I will tell 
you about him. 


THE DELIVERANCE OF SAINT PETER FROM PRISON. —See Acts X/J. 5-11. 


FROM A PAINTING BY RAPHAEL IN ONE OF THE CHAMBERS OF THE 
PALACE OF THE VATICAN IN ROME, 
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THE SPIDER AND THE WASP. 


BY MRS. A. H. WELD. 


Ir is a lovely day in August; and Teddy is 
sitting with his sister Clara on a mossy bank near 
the river, down to whose very edge the old gar- 
den wanders, fringing its borders with tufts of 
ragged robin, bouncing Bess, and golden lilies in 
their time. 

How pleasant it is here! The soft murmur of 
the river and the rustling of the leaves in the 
centle breeze is music to Teddy’s ears. Now and 
then a bird comes to the river’s edge to bathe ; 
and plunging in, he flutters and spatters in a very 
amusing manner. 

Suddenly Teddy sees on the moss a great brown 
spider with purple spots, and with his legs striped 
like a tiger. Teddy is frightened at first; but 
Clara tells him the spider will not harm him in 
the least, that he is a most interesting creature, 
and that under the moss he has a very curious 
house. He is now standing in the door, probably 
lying in wait for some stray fly or bug. Ah! 
here comes a beetle creeping his way. Let us 
watch and see what he does. 

But just at this moment there is a flash of 
steely wings; and though the spider darts into 
his hole, he is pursued and dragged forth by the 
intruder, which proves to be a digger wasp. 

After paralyzing the spider with her sting, she 
tries to fly away with him; but her load being 
heavier than herself, she is soon brought to the 
ground, and seizing the spider with her jaws, she 
runs backward with it. Teddy, following, can 
scarcely keep up with her, she runs so fast. 

After dragging the spider several rods to a 
eravelled path, she drops it, and Teddy thinks 
she has abandoned it; but running about on the 
path a moment she finds a hole which she has 
previously burrowed, and running back for the 
spider, drags it toward the hole. But now a new 
actor appears on the scene. Another wasp who 
has been hunting around sees our friend with her 
booty, and tries to take it away from her. Drop- 
ping her burden, she seizes the highwayman, and 
a terrible struggle ensues. They grapple each 
other with their long legs and try to bite and 
sting, yet, strange to say, neither seems to be 
harmed in the encounter. But when at last our 
wasp is exhausted, she flies off and leaves her 
prey to the foe, who seizes it and drags it off in 
another direction till she comes to a hole like that 
of the other wasp, and disappears within. Leav- 
ing the spider in the hole, she comes out and 
proceeds to fill it up with the earth that she has 
dug out, working very rapidly, raking with her 
fore feet and pushing and treading it with her 
hind ones. 

Teddy has been much interested in all this, 
and her next performance causes him to laugh 
heartily; for, having filled the hole, she turns 
herself about and strikes the place repeatedly 
with her body, as if to beat it down, just as 
Teddy has seen the gardener beat down the earth 
in the path with a great pounder. 

The wasp now scratches and rakes over the top 
to level it, and seizing a bit of a pebble she 
places it on the spot, and another and another, 
till it looks the same as the ground about it. 

Her work being done, the wasp flies off; and 
Clara says, ‘‘ We will turn the tables on this 
robber now,” and proceeds to dig up the ill-gotten 
treasure. 


They find the spider buried about five inches 
deep; and in his body is a tiny egg, which the 
wasp has laid there. They take him home, and 
place him in a glass jar, against the side, where 
they can see what takes place, and fill the jar 
with earth. 

In a short time there hatches from the egg a 
white, legless grub. ‘This grub feeds on the spider, 
which furnishes him with food till he is full-grown. 
He then throws off his skin, and becomes a 
chrysalis, and remains 1m this state till the next 
summer, when there bursts from the chrysalis a 
large, handsome wasp, with steel-blue wings, and 
his body ornamented with two bright yellow spots 
on each side. 

When Teddy removes the wire cover from the 
jar, his waspship sallies forth, no longer to feed 
on spiders, but to daintily sip the honey and the 
dew. 


BUTTERNUTTING. 
A True Story. 


BY M. E. P. 


VAERT ! Herbert!” It was Will 
who called, as he ran toward 
the house, whistling. 

“ Halloa!” came the reply 
from a sheltered corner of the 
OX piazza, where Bert was lying in 

the hammock, reading. 

“Oh, there youare! I’ve been hunting every- 
where for you. Come, put up your book and go 
butternutting with me. It’s a glorious morning, 
and the butternuts must be ready to gather by 
this time.” 

“Tt ’s too early, isn’t it? I don’t believe they 
are ripe enough yet.” 

“Yes they are, for I’ve kept watch of them. 
Dick Wyman got ahead of me last year, and 
gathered most all of them before we got any; 
and I want a good supply for this winter.” 

“T should n’t think you would care,” said Bert, 
“as long as you are going to be away all the 
time;” and he went on with his reading. 

“The rest of you want some, don’t you? and 
I’m sure I’ll eat my share when I come home 
Christmas ;” and Will continued on toward the 
shore to get the boat ready, thinking as he walked 
down the hill that Bert didn’t seem as enthusiastic 
over the butternut-gathering as usual. “Never 
mind, Ed; you and I will go just the same if 
Bert doesn’t,” he said. : 

“T tell you why I think Bert doesn’t want to 
go,” said Ed, as he puffed away while helping his 
brother Will bail the boat. 

“ Why?” asked Will, mechanically. 

“ Oh, he does n’t want to leave Teddy so long,” 
giving a little impatient shrug of the shoulders as 
he spoke. 

An amused smile stole over Will's face, but he 
only said, “ Why, Ed! you must not call her 
Teddy. Call her Miss Traiton.” 

“ Bert calls her Teddy, — I’ve heard him,” he 
answered, apologetically. 

Eddie was a bright little fellow of eight years, 
and his intellect grasped more than that of his 
older brothers sometimes. 

Meanwhile Bert tried to finish the story in 
which he was so deeply engrossed when his 
brother interrupted him; but it had lost its in- 
terest now, and he seemed troubled. To tell the 
truth, he was very anxious to go with his brother, 
because he had only two days more to see him 
before Will went East to go into business. This 


was the first break in the family, and they all 
felt unhappy to have him go so far away from 
home; and he and Bert had always been very 
companionable. 

Bert wanted to go,—but there was Miss 
Traiton! Would she think him impolite to go 
off when she had been there only a day? ‘‘ But 
she’s too sensible to think of such a thing,” he 
meditated; ‘‘and besides, Mother and Edith are 
at home, and I’ll be back to dinner, and—” 
again he hesitated, for he always tried to do just 
what seemed right to him. 

“Aren’t you going?’’ asked Will, as he re- 
turned to the house. ‘‘Come! don’t flatter 
yourself that Miss Traiton will miss you, for I’ve 
no doubt she’ll be glad to be rid of you for 
awhile.”’ 

This convinced Bert; and he immediately 
jumped up, saying, “Ill be glad to go with you, 
Will.” 

“Where is it that you are going, my sons?” 
asked Mrs. Lesley as she came downstairs and 
overheard the last remark. 

“Will wants to go butternutting. What do 
you think about it, Mother?’”’ . 

‘“T think nothing would be better. Well take 
two boats, and all go. Mrs. and Miss Traiton 
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-and I can talk while you boys get the nuts.’’ 


All agreed that Mrs. Lesley was the best one 
to plan they knew of, and all went to get ready. 

Mrs. Traiton and her daughter were Eastern 
people, — strangers to all save Bert. They had 
met abroad, or rather on the steanfer returning 
home, and from the acquaintance of the ocean 
voyage and having travelled over much the same 
country, the correspondence sprang up which 
made them friends. Now they had come West 
to visit, and had accepted Mrs. Lesley’s kind 
invitation to stay over a few days on their way 
with them at their summer home on Lake ——. 

Tt was the last week of August. The days 
were bright and clear, but the slight chill in the 
atmosphere morning and evening betokened the 
autumn weather to follow. The cobwebs on 
the grass glistened like myriads of diamonds as 
each drop of dew melted away in the warm sun- 
shine, and the birds vied with each other merrily 
in singing loudest and longest. 

“ Well, boys, we are ready when you are,”’ 
said Mrs. Lesley, as she brought out the cushions 
for the boat. ; 

Soon all were seated in the two boats, and a 
short row across the lake brought them to a high, 
wooded point of land, which projected out so far 
toward another point as to leave but a narrow 
channel between them, thus dividing the lake 
into two. 

“ What have you brought to get the nuts in?” 
asked Mrs. Lesley, pausing half-way up the hill 
to rest. 

“Six great meal-bags,’’ replied Bert. At the 
same time he threw them down with the blankets 
and cushions, and sat down to wait until Will, 
who had stopped to beach the boat, should join 
them. 

“Six meal-bags! That sounds as if we had 
omnivorous appetites,” remarked Miss Traiton, 
langhing. “Do you expect to fill them all?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said Bert. “It won’t take long, 
the nuts are so large. Have you never seen them 
growing ?”’ 

“No; we do not have them where I live. I 
wish we did.” 

“ You like them, then ?”’ 

“ Very much, yes; but they are almost too 
rich.” 

Will had now joined them, and they went on. 
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“J ’ll send you some next winter when they are 
nicely ripened,’’ he said, and picked a green one 
from the ground, for they were now at the top of 
the hill, in the midst of the butternut grove. 
“ This is the way they look when we gather 1 them. 
You see they are bright green, as large as a small 
apple, and not at all hard.” 

‘‘How very pitchy they are!’’ said Miss 
Traiton, as she took the nut to examine. “I 
should never imagine this is the same kind of a 
nut I have bought so often.”’ 

“ They shrivel up a good deal in drying, turn 
black, and become so hard that it is almost im- 
possible to crack them. I think they are the 
hardest nut that grows.’’ 

“Look out for your heads!” shouted Edith, 
running out from under a tree. 

Will had climbed to the top of one of them, 
and the nuts dropped thick and fast all around. 

“Take my watch, please, Teddy, and I’ll 
climb another tree,’’ said Bert, and he spread 
the blankets on the ground for his mother and 
Mrs. Traiton to sit on. “Now make yourselves 
comfortable,” he said, with the thoughtfulness 
which was characteristic of him, and he was soon 
at the top of a distant tree.” 

“T wish I could go as high as that,” said Eddie, 
a little disconsolately, as he watched his older 
brothers climb. 

“Be patient, my little son, till you are as tall 
and strong as they. There is time enough for 
you yet.”’ 

“Oh, Mamma, wasn’t that a big shower, 
though!’’ and he ran off to gather the nuts as 
they fell. “My! they were never so thick before! 
Mamma, look !’’ and he went excitedly from one 
tree to another, helping his sister and Alice, and 
doing his good share toward filling the bags, 
while Mrs. Lesley sat near, talking with her 
friends and looking on. 

“The leaves are very similar to the leaves of 
the locust-trees,’’ observed Mrs. Traiton. “I 
had no idea that butternut-trees grew to such a 
height ; they are as large as a good-sized elm-tree.” 

Presently Edith called out, ‘‘I have filled two 
bags, Alice. How many have you filled ?”’ 

“J have two almost full,’’ answered Alice. 

“Mine is most full,” echoed Eddie. “My, 
though! it’s warm work!’’ and he stopped to 
wipe his face and fan himself with his hat. 

Miss Traiton jumped up to help fill the other 
bag; but Mrs. Lesley held her back, saying, 
“Sit still, I am going to fill that bag myself. 
Eddie, you come and sit down. You can enter- 

_ tain Mrs. and Miss Traiton, while I pick, up the 
rest of the nuts. You have done well, children, 
to get so many.’’ 

““We have stripped the trees pretty well to get 
them,”’ said Bert, who had just come down from 
the fourth one, and was helping his mother fill 
the last bag. 

“Yes,’’ said Will, brushing the dirt from his 
clothes. “ Dick will be surprised when he comes 
here butternutting this year.” 


Going home Mrs. Lesley said, “ Boys, you have 
had the pleasure of gathering the nuts; now, I 
want you to take a bag to your Aunt Nellie, and 
you'd better take one to Mrs. Sawyer. You know 
they are very fond of butternuts, and they have 
no one to gather any for them.” 


Mrs. Lesley was always so thoughtful for, 


others. 

“ Yes, we will, Mother; and we’d better give 
some to Dick, too,” said Bert. “I’m afraid he 
won't get any if we do not, for that is the only 
butternut grove I know of very near here.” 
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Mrs. Lesley seemed pleased at her son’s sug- 
gestion, and said, “JI hope you will always find it 
a pleasure to give. 


Z ‘** All who joy would win 
Must share it. Happiness was born a twin.’ ”’ 


By this time they had reached home, and were 
glad enough to hear the call to dinner; for all 
were ravenously hungry after the forenoon in the 
fresh air. 

“Have not we had a delightful time?” said 
Miss Traiton, enthusiastically. ‘I would like to 
go butternutting every day.” 


THE MAYFLOWER CLUB AND THE 
dats, 1D aoe 


A True Story. 


BY A. B. 


gaa\iE spirit of Edward Everett 

#/ Hale had penetrated even to the 
Sunday-school of Unity Chapel; 
and it came to our ears that the 
older boys and girls — or rather 
we ought to say young ladies 
and gentlemen — were to be 
formed into a Lend-a-Hand Club, and to be 
taught to “look up and not down, to look out 
and not in, and-to lend a hand.’’ 

“Our class talked it over, and little wrinkles of 
discontent appeared upon the foreheads of the 
girls; and black-eyed May, with a little inde- 
pendent toss of her head, wondered “why we 
could n’t form into a club, too.” 

“Sure enough, why not?’’ said Sadie Yellow- 
hair; and tongues were busy over the new thought, 
and it was soon decided that we must meet during 
the week and talk over the plan of forming our- 
selves into a club. 

Our Sunday-school class is composed of six 
girls, so nearly of an age that we may well say 
they are all— 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet,’? — 


looking back to childhood, looking forward to 
womanhood, all of them so interesting in their 
own individuality, and feeling their pulses thrill 
with the new life that is every day widening out 
before them! 

Eleanor, the oldest scholar, is bookish and 
quiet, looking with disdain upon much that would 
interest many of her age, and is critical and ex- 
clusive, yet she even had a word to say in favor 
of ‘* The Club.” 

May, with her energy and push, declared “we 
could have some good times too, just as well as the 
older girls!” 

Sadie Yellow-hair is gentle and quiet and sides 
with May; while Minnie Curly-locks said “ she 
did n’t care, —just as the other girls said;” and 
Annie, our youngest member, with her calm good 
sense and clever judgment, *‘ thought it was a very 
good plan;” while the Lily of our class was in 
favor of anything that suited the others. 

Now came the first obstacle to this beautiful 
plan of the girls. We could not be a Lend-a- 
Hand club. What, then, could we be and do? 
for surely, if we organized a club, we must have 
some mission to base it upon. 

“ Have good times,’’ said May. 

‘““Meet at each other’s houses,’’ 
another. 

The mentor shook her head. ‘No; for if we 
formed a club, we must stand for some principle. 


sucgested 


Surely, our Sunday-school taught us something 
higher than good times or simply our own enjoy- 
ment. We must do something.” 

“ What can we do?” queried the six girls. 

The questions opened the way for the plan 
which had been thought out, and it was presented 
to them to discuss and vote upon. 

The wife of our pastor had kindly suggested 
a name, ‘* The Mayflower Club;” and as it was 
so pretty and appropriate, — our girls being in the 
May-time’ of life, —and what was still more to 
the purpose, suggesting a thought of the stanch 
old “Mayflower”? that cradled the fathers and 
mothers of this great Republic; and speaking, too, 
of the sweet, modest, pink blossoms which grow 
under the mosses, so welcome after the long cold 
of a New England winter. So the name, so sug- 
gestive of both strength and sweetness, was 
unanimously adopted ; and still the question came 
up, ‘* What shall we do? ”’ 

“Let us become a self-denying club, — deny 
ourselves superfluities, and use our pennies thus 
saved to send some sick child into the country. 
Surely our vacations would be fuller and richer if 
we knew that while we were enjoying the sweet 
air of mountain or sea, through our own small 
efforts some sick child was looking with grateful, 
wondering eyes upon the fair green country and 
the sights and sounds which would be so new and 
interesting! For there are children in some parts 
of Boston who have never known what it is to 
lie down upon the green grass, and see God’s blue 
sky, save in little patches above the chimneys of 
their narrow homes.”’ 

The plan was pounced upon by the girls as 
“splendid ;’’ and a chorus of “Of course!” and 
‘© So do I!” and “It will be just lovely!’ was 
heard all around. 

May was voted-in as Secretary, and presided 
with dignity over book and pencil. Caramels 
were soon looked upon as quite out of fashion, 
and the ten cents thus denied was bravely set 
apart for the “S. D. F.” Instead of riding in the 
cars walks were taken, and the car-fare found the 
same place Ribbons were worn a little longer 
upon the pretty heads, and many little self- 
indulgences were given up. 

So the “S. D. F” grew gradually but surely, 
for it was the central thought that we must not 
ask the papas for money; it must all come from 
our own personal efforts. 

The minister told us of a little boy who had 
been ill some months; and the Club voted that 
we should take this little fellow under our special 
charge, and two of the Mayflowers should visit 
him each week, carrying some little dainty, 
— flowers or toys, whichever we thought would 
give the little sufferer the most pleasure. So we 
found him in his home, a little misshapen figure ; 
but the high, broad brow and full blue eyes that 
looked so bravely into ours were stamped with 
the sign of great and indescribable suffering 
patiently borne, and the pallor upon the almost 
baby face was pitiful to see. 

The mother was absent on the first day we 
called, and yet he permitted us to go in, and 
after looking at us with keen, searching eyes, told 
us that his name was Frankie. 

“ Does the back ache all the time, Frankie? ”’ 
we asked. 

Frankie nodded, Yes. 

The voice took on a more tender tone as the 
tired little feet crossed the kitchen-floor, and 
quietly and patiently he leaned his head upon 
the table. 

“ Does your head ache very much, Frankie?” 

“ All the time,’’ sighed the little fellow. 
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We asked him if we might come again to see 
him, and he nodded gravely, Yes. 

The next week found us there again; and 
Frankie’s good mother, who cared and watched 
over him as only truly good mothers can, told us 
he had been talking about our coming, for it was 
just one week since we had been there. 

The visits were made each week, but soon 
Frankie could not walk across the floor to meet 
us; and a gleam of recognition in the blue eyes, 
and the little thin white hand lifted to take ours 
was the only notice he could take of the May- 
flowers. 

It was our plan to send the little sufferer into 
the country when it came warm enough; but as the 
disease progressed it was evident that Frankie was 
slowly but surely drifting into that better country 
where there would be no pain or sorrow; and the 
life faded quietly out of the little tired frame. 
The mother’s’ weary arms were empty; and as 
we looked upon the pinched, white face, and lis- 
tened to the lesson which the minister drew from 
the young life that left behind it the sweet influ- 
ence of patient endurance, we felt quite sure that 
Frankie— the real Frankie — was even then in 
that beautiful somewhere, clasping the hand of 
the great Teacher, who upon the Judean plains 
said so long ago, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

There was still our Fund. The Mayflowers 
looked at each other and said, ‘ What shall we do 
with it, now that Frankie does not need it?” 

When some one suggested that it should be 
sent to the Fresh Air Fund, it was agreed upon 
unanimously. Our pastor carried it to Mr. Bald- 
win, the President of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union, and he sent us back a receipt, which we 
looked at with much delight and a warm feeling 
of pleasure that our little Club of six girls had 
laid the corner-stone of what we must hope will 
be but the beginning of kind and generous deeds 
done to those less fortunate than ourselves. 

What the Mayflower Club will take up for its 
especial work this coming year is yet uncertain ; 
but if circumstances permit, we will tell the little 
readers of Every OTHER SunpAy all about it. 


“The practice of hailing the Nativity with music, 
in commemoration of the song of the angels, is in 
full observance in Roman Catholic countries as well 
as in our own. There are, we fancy, few of our 
readers who have not had opportunities of listening 
to the divine strains which mingle in the Roman 
services that usher in the blessed morning itself. 
The noéls of France are of the same character as 
the Christmas carols of England; and the visits of 
our street musicians at this season are closely resem- 
bled by the wanderings of the Italian pifferari. 
These pifferari are Calabrian shepherds who come 
down from the mountains at the season of Advent, 
and enter the Italian cities, saluting with their hill 
music the shrines of the Virgin and Child which 
adorn the streets. 


My little ones, forgive each other, 
Be tender, merciful, and kind: 

Then shall your loving heavenly Father 
Give you sweet joy and peace of mind. 


Do not offer to God a spirit dreaming of the 
great things you could do or may do at some other 
time, but offer to him your wakeful, rejoicing, 
present energies. 


THE surest method of arriving at a knowledge 
of God’s eternal purposes about us is to be found 
in the right use of the present moment. Each 
hour comes with some little fagot of God’s will 
fastened upon its back. 


Ceachers’ Department. - 


Ir is to be hoped that at the next session “of the 
National Conference, one of the principal meetings 
may be devoted to the interests of our Sunday- 
schools. In this connection it is pleasant to note 
that the following Resolution, bearing upon the need 
of bestowing more attention on Sunday-school 
work, was passed at one of the business sessions of 
the Conference : — : 


Resolved, That this Conference hereby urges upon all 
the churches and church-members the importance of 
sustaining and assisting the Sunday-schools, Sunday- 
school societies, and Sunday-school unions. 


Tue Sunday-school of the Austin Street Unita- 
rian Church in Cambridgeport, Mass, has an adult 
class which is engaged in studying Jilustrations of the 
Spirit of Christianity in the Problems of Modern Life. 
These ‘‘illustrations” are found in charitable and 
mission work, the labor question, temperance, the 
divorce problem, the Indian question, and prison 
reforms. An effort is made to show common prin- 
ciples underlying all these questions, and a common 
road to their solution in Christian ethics. 


Tue fourth of the Teachers’ Meetings in Chan- 
ning Hall was held October 26, and conducted by 
Mr. Spaulding. The Lesson on the Baptism and 
Temptation of Jesus was explained in the same gen- 
eral way that it is interpreted in the Manual. Mr. 
Spaulding, however, added much new illustrative 
matter, and emphasized the practical applications 
of the Lesson. He told the teachers that in using 
this text-book they should go to neither extreme of 
being too critical or too much given to exhortation. 
The first thing to do is to help the pupils under- 
stand the Lesson-passage. . Often the best preaching 
will come from the Lesson itself, with little aid from 
the teacher’s words of counsel. Let the children 


‘ see that Jesus pledged himself to a life of service, 


and his example rightly presented will be an incen- 
tive to them to do likewise. So of the temptations; 
show your pupils how Jesus was “tempted like as 
we are,” and how he put these temptations under his 
feet, and you have given the best of all arguments 
to convince the boys and girls of to-day that they 
must struggle against besetting weaknesses. The 
story of the Temptation shows how a man is often 
tempted through his very desire to do all the good 
he can in the world. “To fall down and worship 
Satan ” does not mean to do a great wrong, but to 
acquiesce in low means for attaining a high end. 

At the fifth meeting, November 2, Rev. T. R. 
Slicer gave a delightful and instructive talk on what 
might be called the background of the life of Jesus, 
—the life of the times, customs, and beliefs of the 
Jews, etc. The special Lesson-passage (Luke iv. 
14-30), he said, was made up of materials belonging 
to the whole ministry of Jesus. It gave ina single 
picture the process of Jesus’ continuous teaching. 
Yet in teaching this Lesson, it is best to treat it as 
having happened just as it is described. The words 
in the opening verse “in the power of the Spirit” 
are to be connected with what we read of Jesus 
having been previously “driven by the Spirit into 
the wilderness.” Zhen Jesus had not won the spir- 
itual power which he now displays in preaching in 
the old home-church in Nazareth. Next the phrase 
“as his custom was” received explanation. Jesus 
was a church-goer from habit. Doubtless he heard 
many a dry sermon, many a stupid homily, many a 
false and irritating interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures; but still he went, and got good 
from it too. 

The passage, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me,” should be read in connection with the account 


of the Baptism, It, is as if Jesus had said, “The 


Spirit of the Eternal is still on me, even as at. my 
baptism he gave me the anointing, ‘Preach good 
news to the poor.” 
excited, not merely because Jesus had conferred 


- more honor on other places, — Capernaum, for ex- 


The rage of the Nazarenes was - 


ample, —but also because he gave such a home- 
thrust in what he said about the Gentiles. It was 
like Mr. Knapp’s telling us that the Japanese have 
no profane words in their language, and that if they 
have no Golden Rule in their religion, they practise 
that rule in their lives better than many Christians. 


At the sixth meeting Rey. F. B. Hornbrooke 
spoke on the works of healing ascribed to Jesus. 
He advised the teacher to make first a careful com- 
parison of parallel passages, and note the variations 
in the accounts of the acts of healing given in the 
different Gospels. There is no question that the 
letter of the narrative implies that the writer or 
writers fully believed in demoniacal possession. 
Did Jesus believe so? Probably he did. It was 
the belief of his time. Ata later day Justin Martyr 
held that the first proof of the divineness of Chris- 
tianity was its power to cast out devils. Hence 
arose the office of exorcist in the Church. Luther 
and Wesley believed in the reality of this posses- 
sion by demons. ‘To-day the belief prevails in some 


parts of the Catholic Church. Not long agoa French - 


priest —if we can believe what is told us — sought 
to cast out a demon who cried to him, “ You can’t 
drive me out because you haven't fasted.” 

We may not say positively that Jesus believed as 
these men all did. We do not know enough of his 
beliefs to say this. He was in many ways badly 
reported. But if he did, he still remains the great 
Spiritual Teacher,— the inspirer of men through 
his great personality. We honor Kepler for what 
he taught us of astronomy, not for what he believed 
of the old astrology. 

The story of the cure of Simon’s mother-in-law 
would not have been told had not Jesus been able 
in some way to work acts of healing, —if he were 
not a helper as well as a teacher. Yet this very 
account shows us that Jesus did not keep on healing 
the sick ; he went elsewhere to preach the word. It 


‘is his transforming word that makes his gospel to 
“us. 


No: wonder those who first heard it spoken, 
thought the speaker could do all things! “One 
inspiring word,” cried the dying Herder, “and I 
shall live again!” 


Wonprovs truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God has written in the stars above ; 

But not less, in these bright flowerets under us, 
Stands the revelation of his Love. 


Jiu Menroriam. 
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